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Organized in 1928 for the increase. and dissemination of mineralogic knowledge 


To stimulate public interest in geology 
and mineralogy and to endeavor to have 
courses in these subjects introduced in 
the curricula of the public school sys- 
tems; to revive a general interest in min- 
erals and mineral collecting; to instruct 
beginners as to how a collection can be 
made and cared for; to keep an accurate 
and permanent record of all mineral 
localities and minerals found there and to 
print same for distribution; to encourage 
the search for new minerals that 
not yet been discovered; and to endeavor 
to secure the practical conservation of 
mineral localities rock for- 


have 


and unusual 


mations. 


Ever since its foundation in 1928, the 
Rocks and Minerals Association has done 
much to promote the interest in miner- 
alogy. It has sponsored outings, expedi- 
tions, formations of mineralogical clubs 
and the printing of many articles that 
have been a distinct contribution to min- 
eralogy. 


Those of our readers who are members 
of the Association can rightly feel that 
they too were sponsors of these many 
achievements that have helped to give 
mineralogy a national recognition. Among 
your friends there must be many who 
would like to have a part in the Asso- 
ciation’s work—to share with you the 
personal satisfaction, the pleasure, and 
the benefits of membership. Will you 
give your friends this opportunity to join 
the Association by nominating them for 
membership? 


Each new member helps to extend the 


Association's activities—helps to make 
your magazine larger, better, and more 
interesting, and above all assists in the 
dissemination of mineralogical 
edge. 

Some advantages of memberships: All 
members in good standing receive: 

{1) Rocks and Minerals, a monthly 
magazine. (2) A member’s identifica- 
tion card that secures the privileges of 
many mines, quarries, clubs, societies, 
museums, libraries. (3) The right to 
participate in outings and meetings ar- 
ranged by Association. (4) the 
right to display a certificate of member- 
ship and to 


knowl- 


the 


place after their names a 


designation indicating their membership 
or to advertise membership on stationery, 
(5) The distinction and the en- 
dorsement which comes from membership 
in the world’s largest mineralogical so- 


ciety. 


etc. 


Mineralogical clubs which subscribe 
for Rocks and Minerals also become 
affiliated members of the Rocks and 
Minerals Association and enjoy all the 
advantages which such an affiliation af- 
fords. 

A number of clubs hold membership 
in the Association, participate in the 
annual outings, and co-operate in many 
ways in furthering the aims and ambi- 
tions of the Association. 

Affiliation with the world’s largest 
mineralogical society cannot fail to in- 
crease membership, enlarge circles of 
acquaintanceship, and stimulate a keener 
interest in mineralogy. 

A list of affiliated clubs will be found 
among the back pages of the magazine. 
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Chips from the Quarry 


A NEW PRESIDENT FOR THE ROCKS AND MINERALS 
ASSOCIATION 


On Oct. 1, 1942, Rocks and Minerals 
Association acquired a new President 
due to the recent resignation of R. Em- 
met Doherty. There was no casting of 
ballots nor any publicity given (due to 
present war conditions)—a member was 
selected and unanimously approved by 
the officers of the Association. 

Mr. Doherty had served the Associa- 
tion faithfully and well for the past six 
years. But his new duties with one of 
the largest coal mining companies of 
the country, at Wilkesbarre, Penn., have 
drawn him away from the Association's 
headquarters and, also, do not allow him 
much time to devote to Association’s 
matters. He was forced, therefore, to 
resign his office. 

Our new President is Oscar W. Bodel- 
sen, of Mt. Kisco, N. Y. Mr. Bodelsen 
is so well known to collectors and mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan district of New 
York that to them he needs no introduc- 
tion. Since the majority of our mem- 
bers do not reside in the district, a few 
words about our new President may be 
in order. 

Mr. Bodelsen is a druggist whose drug 
store is at 219 E. Main St., Mt. Kisco. 
He has been a mineral collector for many 
years, specializing in silver ores and 
minerals. Some few years ago he pur- 
chased the famous Amend collection 
(Mr. Amend was a member of the noted 
drug and chemical firm of Eimer and 
Amend, of New York City), which con- 
tained several thousand fine specimens 
and many duplicates. Most of the 
duplicates have been acquired by visit- 
ing collectors, as Mr. Bodelsen is very 
generous with his specimens. This very 
fine collection is housed in a series of 
cabinets in the rear of the store. 

Mr. Bodelsen is a liberal buyer of fine 
specimens and a most active field collec- 
tor. He has visited hundreds of locali- 
ties in many states of the Union and has- 


collected a large number of unusually 
good specimens. One of his most noted 
achievements was the rediscovery of the 
famous monazite-fibrolite locality near 
Yorktown Heights, N. Y., which had 
been lost for many years. It was the 
thought of many collectors that this lo- 
cality lay far down below the waters of 
the New Croton Reservoir—but Mr. 
Bodelsen thought otherwise and proved 
his point. 

The Association is most fortunate in 
having Mr. Bodelsen guide its destinies 
from now on. He is a man of most 
pleasing personality, an. untiring and 
conscientious worker, and with many 
good ideas for the welfare and growth 
of the Association. We are very sure 
that all members join us in extending to 
him our best wishes. 
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MICRO MINERAL MOUNTS 


Preparation and Mounting Technique 
By JAY T. FOX 


Fox Museum of Natural History 
Seaford, L. |., N. Y. 


The first reference to Micro Minerals 
appears in an old book entitled “Micro- 
graphia of Minute Bodies made by Mag- 
nifying Glasses’, by Robert Hooke, of 
London, England, in the year 1667. He 
mentions viewing tiny crystals in a cavity 
of Flint, and from the wood cut illus- 
tration it leaves no doubt that the crys- 
tals he observed were symmetrical 
Quartz. As he was not a mineralogist 
he could not identify them. 

Little of importance appears in old 
writings on this method of mounting un- 
til the year 1848, when a reference ap- 
pears in “Microscopy” by John Quekett, 
of London, which mentions the mount- 
ing of opaque objects on corks in round 
pill boxes. It was not until 1870, how- 
ever, that two American Naturalists 
working independently of each other, 
published data on the Microscopical as- 
pects of opaque mineral masses. One, 
the Rev. George Gilbert Rackstraw, of 
Cornwall, Penn., the other Mr. George 
Washington Fiss of Philadelphia, Penn. 
Their first efforts at mounting Micro 
Minerals differed greatly from the ac- 
cepted method of to-day. Standard 
glass slides were used upon which were 
cemented round brass, hard rubber or 
ivory cells. These cells contained the 
Micro Mineral specimen and were gen- 
erally protected with a cover glass. This 
method was discarded when Rackstraw 
started mounting his specimens in rec- 
tangular paper boxes. Fiss adopted 
Quekett’s method of mounting his 
specimens on small round corks. For 


many years thereafter the common term 
for minerals thus mounted was “Rack- 
straws”. About 1890 the shape of the 
box was standardized and the 1” square 
box came into use. The term ‘Micro 
Mineral Mount’ is comparatively new. 

Today’s accepted definition of a Micro 
Mineral Mount is: a small opaque min- 
eral mass cemented to the top of a small 
cork, which in turn is cemented to the 
inside base of a 1” square paper box that 
has a good fitting cover. 

The study of Micro Mineralogy opens 
to all Microscopists a new stage setting 
of knowledge and beauty. In this work, 
the Microscope plays the leading role. 
Nature rarely forms perfect crystalliza- 
tions. To properly study and view the 
minute structural details of complicated 
crystal formations, a microscope must be 
employed. Minute crystals under mag- 
nification show a new and unusual ap- 
pearance. One crystal formation often 
disturbs the formation of another, in- 
dicating prevalence of peculiar conditions 
during formation. The sparkling array 
of colors and unexpected hidden beauty 
of Micro Mineral material, can only be 
appreciated when properly illuminated 
by incident light and observed thru a 
good Microscope. The use of a Bino- 
cular type Microscope is recommended as 
it has many advantages over the Mono- 
cular type. Principally, less fatigue for 


the observer and minimum eye strain. 
It also gives stereoscopic vision which 
reveals much more detail as to structure 
of the minerals and crystals. They stand 
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out in striking plastic relief. With 
Monocular vision stereoscopy is impossi- 
ble. Another point worth mentioning; 
when looking thru a Binocular Micro- 
scope the mineral specimen is seen in its 
true position, not inverted nor reversed. 
When viewing Micro Minerals, I find a 
magnification of 18x to 25x gives the best 
results. 


Source of Supply of Micro Material: 


1—Mines and Quarries: Careful 
searching of the dumps adjourning a 
mine or quarry always yields a goodly 
supply. As a rule small -~ abundant 
with crystals are passed over by collectors 
of cabinet sized specimens. 

2—By exchange: By bartering or 
trading for Micro Material with other 
ardent enthusiasts, one’s personal collec- 
tion is forever changing and increasing. 

3—By purchase: ‘To-day, due to the 
popular demand for Micro Mount mate- 
rial, several reputable dealers are making 
a special effort to supply the demand. 


Invariably tiny bouquet clusters of 
needle sharp crystals are concealed in 
hidden fissures and cracks or imbedded 
in vugs in the interior of a mineral mass. 
When these newly exposed surfaces are 
brought to light for the first time by 
proper trimming, fascinating miniature 
grottos of impressing beauty are revealed. 

A rock or mineral trimmer is indis- 
con for breaking up large specimens. 

is apparatus consists of nothing more 
than a powerful screw press fitted with 
chisel pointed jaws. Fairly good results 
can be obtained by fitting the jaws of a 
heavy machinist’s vise with suitable 
chisel faces of hardened steel. The ham- 
mer and chisel method rarely proves suc- 
cessful; the heavy blow required to break 
the mineral mass, usually jars the delicate 
crystals from their matrix. 

A 24” x 36” work table with protect- 
ing side and rear boards, and compart- 
ments along the back portion to hold 
preparation oo keeps the working 
materials readily accessible and orderly. 
An electric light fixture on a swinging 
bracket can be attached to the side of the 
table. It should be fitted with a metal 
reflector to adequately illuminate the 

working space. 


A flat piece of metal about 4” x 6” 
can be fastened to the top of the metal 
reflector to serve as a drying platform, 
The radiated heat from the lamp can 
thus be utilized to hasten the drying pro- 
cess of the specimens after washing, ce- 
menting or lacquering. 

Tools and equipment: 

3—Scalpels, for shaping tops of corks 

1—Pair 4” Forceps, for handling 

specimens 

1—Pair 6” Forceps, 

specimens 
6—Micro dissecting needles in wood- 
en handles 

1—Hand lens, 10x or 15x, for quick 

inspections 

1—Pair pliers, end cutters, for shap- 

ing specimens 

1—Thin bladed sharp knife, for cork 

cutting 

6—Camel hair brushes, various sizes 

for lacquer 

1—Can flat black lacquer 

1—Can lacquer thinner 

1—Tube Dupont’s Household cement 

1—Bottle India Ink and pen, for 

labels 

1—Small bottle liquid soap 

Misc. sized corks 


for handling 


tere: 


Micro Mineral Trimmer 
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Quantity of 1x1” paper boxes 
with covers. 

When the selected mineral has had a 
preliminary inspection under the Micro- 
scope lens and the best part for a Micro 
Mount determined, it is then carefully 
trimmed or cleaved to free the desired 
portion. Prior to mounting the trim- 
med portion, it must be cleaned of all 
foreign matter. For minerals not solu- 


we 


ble in water, a gentle stream of cold 
water from a tap will usually suffice 
Cthers may require gentle brushing with 
a soft Camel hair brush and liquid soap, 
followed by a rinsing of cold water. 
Where the crystals are Acicular, Capillary 
or Filiform, like the Stibnites, Natrolites, 
Malachites, etc., and a stream of running 
water is apt to be too strenuous, one 
aust resort to blowing on them gently 


Micro Mineral mounts 


in course of preparation. 
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to dispose of the debris. Specimens 
that are soluble in water, like, Halite, 
Rossite, Natrocalcite, etc., can be readily 
cleaned by dipping them a few times in 
95% alcohol. It is suggested that 
“Dana's Mineralogy’ be consulted as to 
the solubility of the various specimens 
for occasionally a mineral is encountered 
that is soluble in both water and alcohol. 
After washing has been completed all 
pone must be thoroughly dried be- 
ore fixation to their respective corks. 

Corks of various sizes are required to 
serve as bases for the specimens. When 
the proper sized cork io been selected 
for the chosen mineral, proceed to shape 
the top surface of the cork to fit the 
more or less uneven bottom of the speci- 
men. 


It is then cemented to the top of the 
shaped cork. After much experimenta- 
tion I find Dupont’s Household Cement 
the best medium. It comes in a collap- 
sible tube, is transparent, and a quick 
dryer. When dry it is both alcohol and 
water proof. If in the event some of the 
cement accidently comes in contact with 
the crystal surface of the mount, it can 
readily be removed with Benzol. 

The next operation is to blacken the 
cork. A flat black lacquer proves the 
best applicant. When dry it leaves a 
dull black non-reflecting finish. This 
feature helps immeasurably when the 
specimen is illuminated; for without 
glare the mineral stands out in bold re- 
lief. Spear the cork on a dissecting 
needle. Apply the lacquer with a soft 
Camel hair brush to the sides and top 
surface of the cork around the cemented 
specimen. Now place it atop the afore- 
mentioned drying platform. When dry 
it will be ready for permanent mounting 
in one of the boxes. 

The dull black papered box measures 
15/16” x 15/16” x 11/16”. The white 
glazed lid is red paper boarded and 
measures 1” x 1” x 11/64”. 

When the specimen is permanently 
mounted in one of these boxes, the surface 
of the mineral on the cork should come 
just below the rim of the box. It is very 
essential that the top surface lie as near- 
ly as possible in the focal plane of the 


microscope objective. A careful meas- 
urement is made to see exactly how much 
of the bottom of the cork has to be re- 
moved. When this measurement is as- 
certained, proceed to remove excess cork. 


Prior to permanently cementing the 
mount in the box: a final check is made. 
Slowly pass a hair or bristle across the 
rim of the box to make sure of the prop- 
er clearance. Now spread a little cement 
on the bottom of the cork and place it 
in the exact center of the box. The com- 
pleted mount is again set on the plat- 
form to dry. A Micro Mount boxed in 
this manner will last indefinitely. 

Incomplete conclusions often result 
from too few or too incomplete observa- 
tions. To offset this I use an orientation 
device, known as a Ball-socket stage. It 
consists of a 6” weighted hemispherical 
base which has a 1” x 1” recessed square 
hole in the exact center of the flat sur- 
face to accommodate a Micro Mount Box. 
The curved bottom of this hemisphere fits 
into a socket mounted on a base platform. 
With this arrangement the mount may be 
oriented and any portion of the specimen 
may be easily observed. 

The cover of the box is now ready for 
a full penned description of the speci- 
men within: the name of the mineral, 
the locality from whence it came and 
the date of acquisition. For this record- 
ing, black India ink is most ideal. The 
mounts must also be numbered. A cor- 
responding number on the cover and the 
base of the box prevents the misplace- 
ment of covers. 

References: 


Preparation of micro-mounts, R&M De- 
cember, 1931, by Dr. L. C. Wills 
Mineral Trimmer, R&M July, 1939, by 

C. R. Toothaker 
Photomacrography of minerals, Photo 
Tech. Mag., May, 1940, by Prof. B. 
M. Shaub 
Illumination & Visualization, R&M Dec., 
i940, by J. T. Fox 
Photomicrographic Technique, 
june, 1941, by J. T. Fox 
Micro Mineral Trimmer, R&M Oct. 
1941, by J. T. Fox 
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MINERALS OF RIVERTON, VIRGINIA 
By A. C. HAWKINS 


In 1940 two fine new bridges were 
constructed over the North and South 
Forks of the Shenandoah River at River- 
ton, in Warren County, Virginia. The 
bridges are on Route U. S. 522, about 
two miles north of Front Royal, Vir- 
ginia. At the SE pats to the north end 
of the North Fork bridge the road passes 
through a deep cut in Martinsburg shale 
of Ordovician age. This is at the base 
of the shale formation; the Chambers- 
burg limestone lies below and immedi- 
ately to the east of it. In widening the 
road at this point a number of narrow 
calcite veins were encountered which also 
carry other minerals in crystals of small 
size but very considerable interest. This is 
not a unique occurrence, for at the same 
geological horizon there are usually cal- 
cite veins. Most of these contain noth- 
ing else, as in the exposures along 
Opequon Creek, east and northeast of 
Winchester. One locality, however, 
namely, the one where there is a work- 
ing quarry on Route 211 a few miles 
southwest of Luray, affords beautiful lit- 
tle purple fluorite crystals along with the 
calcite. 

The veins at Riverton have ragged 
sawtooth edges and evidently were = 
duced by movement of one wall of shale 
against the other in such a manner that 
open cavities remained at certain places. 
In these cavities, small crystals were 
formed from water solution. The fol- 
lowing _well-crystallized minerals ap- 
pear: Quartz, barite, marcasite, pyrite, 
and calcite. 

The quartz is present in long, slender, 
well-terminated, tapering prisms. Many 
are curved, being Pnilt up of several in- 
dividual crystals, united either length- 
wise, or in parallel. Some crystals are 
thin and flat and form fins on the sides 
of the long prisms. All are colorless 
and transparent; most of the prisms are 
2 to 3 mm. long; they grew from the 
matrix at right angles. Individual cal- 
cite crystals are attached to some of 
them. 

The most interesting mineral in the 
deposit, barite, appears in transparent 


to translucent, milky to pinkish colored 
crystals, many of which are 3 mm. long 
and 1 mm. thick. These are stout crys- 
tals of the habit of those from Sterling, 
Colorado, and Cumberland, England; a 
simple combination of the unit domes 
with the unit prism and base. Others 
of this type have complicated forms; 
study on the 2-circle reflecting gonio- 
meter shows a large number of unusual 
crystal forms. Crystals of a second type 
are flattened parallel to the basal plane. 
All of these are attached to the matrix 
by an acute angle (the end of the 5 
axis) so that they stand up in the atti- 
tude of the diamond on a playing card. 
They are associated with cubes of pyrite 
and nailhead calcite crystals. 


The marcasite crystals are prismatic, 1 
to 2 mm. in iength, with simple pyra- 
mid terminations. They have grown in 
various positions on the quartz. Many 
of them are united in pretty little sym- 
metrical v-shaped twins; a few have a 
third crystal bisecting the v, forming a 
trident. Individual pyrite cubes about 1 
mm. in diameter have grown on many 
of the marcasite crystals. The pyrite 
crystal is not in parallel position with 
respect to the crystal of marcasite. In a 
dozen cases observed, the pyrite is quite 
uniformly just about 1/3 of the length 
of the marcasite prism, below its sum- 
mit. 

Calcite crystals, which have grown at 
a later date than most of the other min- 
erals present, are transparent to slightly 
milky. They have the nailhead form, 
which is the ordinary combination of 
the prism with the low-angle rhom- 
bohedron e. 


This mineral occurrence afforded 
some pretty box-mount material, which 


the writer was lucky enough to obtain 
during a couple of chance trips from 
far-away places. But alas, there isn’t 
any more. All that remained at the lo- 
cality was promptly and completely cov- 
ered up in the fill under the highway 
beyond the north end of the bridge. 
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SOLOMON ISLANDS LITTLE KNOWN 


Solomon Islands, that little known some places bordered with mangrove 
archipelago of the western Pacific Ocean swamps and lined with coral reefs. The 
where our marines recently won a deci- largest island of the group, Bougainville, 
sive battle over the Japs, consist of a (area 3,860 sq. miles), contains two ac- 
group of islands extending in a direction tive volcanoes, one of which, Mount 
from northwest to southeast between lat. Balbi, is 10,000 feet in height (in the 
5° and 11° S. and long. 154° 40’ and northwestern part of the island in the 
162° 30’ E. The group, which is about Emporer Range). Hot Springs are also 
500 miles east of the large island of New known to exist. Bougainville Strait sep- 
Guinea, consists of seven large islands rates it from Choiseul Island on the 
and quite a number of small ones for a southeast. Population of all the islands 
total area of 17,000 sq. miles. The most is estimated at 200,000 of which 60,000 
important islands are Bougainville, Chois- are on Bougainville. Kieta, a seaport on 
eul, New Georgia, Santa Isabel, Malaita, the southeast coast, is the chief town of 
Guadalcanal, San Cristobal (San Crist- Bougainville. Guadalcanal is densely 
oval), Buka (Green), Rennell, Florida, wooded and has. an active volcano. 
and Rendova. The small island of Florida, whose 

There are mountains of considerable chief town is Tulagi, is about Midway 
height in many of the islands. The between the three islands of Santa Isabel, 
shores, however, are generally low in Malaita, and Guadalcanal. 
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The Solomon Islands are east of New Guinea and northeast of Australia 


Courtesy, Peekskill Evening Star 
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The Solomon Islands form one of the 
least known groups in the world—islands 
which most Americans had never heard 
of prior to the present war. And of all 
the islands known to seafaring men, the 
Solomons are the most feared and hated. 
The climate is moist and unhealthy, the 
jungles and swamps are full of vicious 
insects and poisonous snakes, earthquakes 
are frequent, but worse still—the natives 
are very treacherous and great precaution 
must be taken when visiting the islands. 
Formerly the natives were fierce cannibals 
and many still are, especially those in the 
interior of the oblong-shaped islands, as 
for instances the bushmen who live in the 
hills of Malaita. Under these conditions 
few men, outside of traders and mission- 
aries, visit the islands and they never 
penetrate the interior. 

Of all the natives on the many islands 
of the vast Pacific Ocean, those of the 
Solomon Islands are the most treacherous 
and bloodthirsty. It is no wonder, then, 
that these islands are so little known as 
most ships give them a wide berth. Be- 
cause the islands are of volcanic origin, 
the chances are good for many minerals 
to occur there. But who will do the in- 
vestigating and prospecting? A few ships 
do visit the islands at irregular intervals 
to obtain tortoise shell, copra, cocoanuts, 
and other products but very few white 
men venture far into the interior. Now 


that the American marines are strongly 
entrenched in the islands, much valuable 
data on the mineralogy and geology of 
the Solomons should be forthcoming. 
The islands were discovered and ex- 
plored in 1568 by Alvaro de Mendana, a 
great Spanish navigator. He thought that 
they were very fertile and rich in gold 
(which had to be found first) and in his 
desire to colonize them, he called the 
group Solomon Islands (after King 
Solomon of biblical days). On reaching 
Spain he gave the islands much public- 
ity, proclaiming them as the source from 
which King Solomon had obtained his 
vast store of gold. He was successful in 
raising a large sum of money for coloniz- 
ing purposes and on his return journey 
to the islands, with a large number of 
colonists, he could not find them (owing 
to the imperfect instruments he had used 
in locating them), and his colonizing 
plan never materialized as he soon died. 
The islands were then “‘lost” for about 
200 years until they were rediscovered by 
the French explorer, Bougainville, for 
whom the largest island was named. 
Even though gold has never been 
found in the Solomon Islands, the 
thought that rich deposits must occur has 
never died out and someday some adven- 
turous inividual will explore the interior 


and may find it—if it is to be found. 


FLUORESCENT STREAK OR WHAT? 


By B. M. BREHM 
Warren, Ohio 


While using my saw the other night, 
I noticed a peculiar luster on it after it 
had passed thru the stone. The story is: 
On my diamond saw I use a mixture of 
kerosene and a small amount of light oil. 
The stone I was cutting was a gemmy 
piece of Willemite. When I noticed the 
peculiar luster on the saw after it had 
cut through the Willemite, I turned out 
the light and the peculiar luster turned 
into the most beautiful green, a kind of 
sparkle at the edge of the cut and fol- 
lowing the saw on down into the oil like 
a streak. The effect was most interest- 


ing because it was the first time I ever 
noticed such a phenomena. (I often 
turn out the light to see the sparks thru 
a clear stone to see how the saw is cut- 
ting and whether the sparks are of even 
striking). 

Try a Willemite sometime and see if 
you get the same effect. As the Wil- 
lemite is highly fluorescent, I am won- 
dering if that green streak wouldn't be 
a different kind of fluorescence. Still 
I've cut other fluorescent material and 
never saw anything like this before. 
What do you think? 


‘A 


Rocks AND MINERALS 


Though the state of Louisiana ranks 
high in the production of minerals, in 
1939 ranking 7th in the Union for a to- 
tal value of $168,902,949, it practically 
is unknown for nice mineral specimens 
and especially crystals. Its principal 
commercial minerals, according to the U. 
S. Bureau of Mines, Minerals Yearbook 
for 1940, (p. 22), in order of value are 
petroleum, natural gas, sulphur, and nat- 
ural gasoline. Nevertheless some inter- 
esting specimens are found within its 
borders and these come chiefly from two 
mineralized areas—the limonite deposits 
of the northwestern part of the state and 
the salt deposits of the southern part. 


LIMONITE DEPOSITS 


The limonite deposits are in Caddo, 
Bossier, and Webster parishes (a coun- 
ty in Louisiana is called a parish). Near 
Greenwood, Caddo Parish, many nice 
limonite geodes, grading up to 8 inches 
in diameter, are found. Some of the 
geodes contain sand and they rattle when 
shaken—hence are ‘‘rattle boxes”. Clay 
ironstone; (impure siderites) are found 
on the beach along the south shore of 
Caddo Lake, at Mooringsport, Caddo 
Parish. 

A deposit of rather impure limonite 
occurs 2 miles south of Shongaloo, 
Webster Parish, associated with con- 
giomerate which contains pebbles of 
chert and milky quartz. 

Good specimens of concretionary and 
nodular limonite occur west and south- 
west of Plain Dealing, Rocky Mount 
(found in sand which is slightly glau- 
conitic), Benton, and Bodcau Lake, all 
in Bossier Parish. The deposit at Bod- 
cau Lake occurs northwest of the site of 
the former town of Bellevue and pro- 
duces many fine limonite geodes which 
often are rattle boxes. 


LIMESTONE QUARRY 


A limestone quarry is located 5 miles 
vest of Winnfield, Webster Parish, 
where a much fractured bluish-gray 
. banded, irregularly crystalline, limestone 
is worked. This rock contains consider- 


SOME MINERALS OF LOUISIANA 


able coarse crystalline calcite which is 
locally termed marble. Minute crystals 
of barite are often found attached to the 
calcite. 


SULPHUR MINES 


The sulphur mines of southwestern 
Louisiana, esecially in the neighborhood 
of Lake Charles, Calcasieu Parish, are of 
great economic importance. However, 
they furnish little if any specimens as the 
sulphur is not mined in the ordinary 
manner. Hot steam, forced down 
through bore holes, melts the sulphur 
which is then pumped out and allowed 
to flow into huge vats where it is a!- 
lowed to cool and crystallize. Small crys- 
tals of sulphur and other minerals are 
often found in the core borings of the 
many holes sunk. 


SALT MINES 


The salt mines of Iberia and St. Mary 
parishes, in southern Louisiana, are the 
state’s most important mineral localities. 
The chief mines are located near the 
coast, extending along a line bearing 
S. 49° E. from a point 10 miles west of 
New Iberia, to the mouth of the Atch- 
afalaya River, on five distinct mounds 
known as the ‘Five Islands (or Salt Is- 
lands) of Louisiana”. These are Jeffer- 
son Island (Cote Carline), Avery's Is- 
Jand (Petite Anse), Weeks Island 
(Grande Cote), Cote Blanche, and Belle 
Island. 


The name “island” has been applied 
in southern Louisiana to small domes or 
mounds that rise out of the marshes 
which are often dry but sometimes 
flooded with water. These mounds, pro- 
truding above the neighboring marshes 
to a height of over 150 feet, are t'e 
highest elevations along the coastal 
plains of Louisiana and Texas. The <alt 
in these mounds is mined by shafts which 
generally pass through clay, sand, grave', 
limestone, sulphur, anhydrite (Cap rock), 
and into the salt. It is in the Cap rock 
(which varies from a few feet to several 
hundred feet in thickness) that the Jarg- 
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est number of minerals occur; these min- 
erals are calcite, galena, gypsum, pyrite, 
sulphur, etc. (The cap rock caps or cov- 
ers the salt body or core). 

Jefferson Island (Cote Carline). This 
mound is known by a number of names 
but Jefferson Island is the most popular 
because it was once the winter home of 
the famous actor, Joseph Jefferson. It 
is the most northwesternmost of the Five 
Islands and is on the boundary line of 
Vermilion and Iberia parishes (29°59’ N. 
Lat. and 91°58’ W. Long.). It is about 
9 miles west of New Iberia (a village of 
about 9,000 pop.). Its area is approxi- 
mately 310 acres. Salt (halite) was dis- 
covered here in the summer of 1895 at 
a depth of 334 feet. Lignite has also 
been found here. 

Avery Island (Petite Anse): This 
mound is in western Iberia Parish 
(29°55’ N. Lat., 91°54’ W. Long.). It 
is about 8 miles southwest of New 
Iberia. 

Avery Island, as one approaches it over 
the level terrain, looms up as a thickly 
wooded series of hills whose highest ele- 
vation is 180 feet above sea level. The 
island is about 3 sq. miles in area. 
Halite, mined here, is often as clear as 
ice. Very fine halite crystals and trans- 
parent anhydrite crystals occur here; a 
bed of lignite was also found near the 
mine. 

Weeks Island (Grande Cote). This 
mound is located on the eastern shore of 
Weeks Bay, an eastern lobe of Vermilion 
Bay, in southwestern Iberia Parish. It 
is about 13 miles south of New Iberia. 
It is called Grande Cote on account of 
its size (largest of the Five Islands), be- 
ing about 2 miles in diameter. Its geo- 
graphical location is 29°48’ N. Lat., and 
91°49’ W. Long. Chert pebbles have 
been found in sand below the surface 
clays. Transparent anhydrite crystals 
occur here and layers of lignite have been 
found just above the salt in some well 
borings. 

Cote Blanche. This mound occupies the 
geographic center between the two ex- 
tremes of the Five Islands. Jefferson 
Island on the northwest and Belle Island 
on the southeast. It is in the north- 


western part of St. Mary Parish, 18 miles 

southeast of New Iberia. It lies near 
the north shore of Cote Blanche Bay. It 
is approximately circular and ranks third 
in size, having an area of 1,400 acres. 

Its geographical location is 29°45’ N. 
Lat. and 91°43’ W. Long. 

Belle Island: ‘This is the southeastern- 

most of the Five Islands and is 8 miles 
from the mouth of the Atchafalaya River. 

It is 40 miles southeast of New Iberia 
(in southeastern St. Mary Parish—29°32’ 
N. Lat. and 91°24’ W. Long.). The is- 
land is roughly triangular in shape and 
contains about 360 acres. 

Barite, chalcopyrite, galena, pyrite, 
and sphalerite, in crystalline masses vary- 
ing in size from 1 inch up to a foot or 
more, and large halite crystals occur 
here (some of the crystals are very fine 
in quality). The salt core at this mine 
is over 2,000 feet thick. 

OTHER MINERAL OCCURRENCES 
Quartz (Petrified wood). Fossil palm- 
wood, grayish color, occurs in the hills 
of western Louisiana around Natchi- 
toches, (in central Natchitoches Parish). 
The wood is very common in the area 
and some logs range up to 600 lbs. in 
weight. 

Gypsum (Selenite): Nice crystals, up 
to 3 inches in length, occur in the clay 
around Olla, in northwestern La Salle 
Parish, (central Louisiana). (Personal 
communication from Mr. Shelton Cruse, 
of Olla, La.) 

Muscovite: Flakes up to 2 inches square 
found in rocks around Olla (Mr. Cruse). 

Mr. Cruse (now a private in the U. S. 
Army) states that a lead mine, worked 
many years ago, is said to exist in the 
Chalk Hills, about 5 miles west of Har- 
risonburg, in northern Catahoula Parish 
(eastern Louisiana). 

REFERENCES 

Useful minerals of the United States. 
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W. Stone and Samuel Sanford, U. S. 
Geol. Survey Bull. 624, Washington, 
1917, pp. 144-145. 

Salt Resources of the United States. By 
W. C. Phalen, U. S. Geol. Survey Bull. 
669, Washington, 1919, pp. 101-116. 

(Continued on page 389) 
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THE EAGLE FORD SEPTARIA OF TEXAS 
By JNO. B. LITSEY 


In the Eagle Ford Shales (Cretaceous) 
which outcrop, rather extensively, in 
Dallas County and other Texas Counties 
Septaria occur, abundantly. These are 
locally known as Turtle Stones and they 
range in size from an inch or two up to 
large ones of four or five feet in great- 
est diameter. 

Originally, they were merely concre- 
tions and remained as such, notwithstand- 
ing the matter of increment, thru the 
long period from the time they were 
formed or started growth until erosion all 
but uncovered them. There seems to be 
little doubt that alteration from concre- 
tions to Septaria is a comparatively re- 
cent happening. Where great masses of 
shale break away from the sides of cliffs 
along streams cutting thru the Eagle Ford 
exposures it is possible to find Septaria 
which show no external cracks. Tho, 
when these are broken open, interior 
cavities are usually revealed. So, it would 
appear that dehydration is by capillarity 
and as the contained moisture is ex- 
hausted cracking occurs—both radial and 
concentric. As the process of cracking 


extends to the exterior, some channels are 
evidently left open and material from 
the core leached out; as some of the 
larger ones have cavities a foot or more 
in diameter. Eventually, most of the 
cracks are filled with crystalline calcite; 
especially, the outer ones. 

The cavity walls of even fair sized 
Turtle Stones are lined with close-set 
tufts of acicular calcite crystals. In near- 
ly all specimens there is a secondary de- 
position of larger calcite crystals. In- 
variably, these are lighter in color than 
the original linings, which are honey- 
brown. The crystal forms are—the pri- 
mary, obtuse and acute rhombohedra, re- 
sulting from polysynthetic twinning, with 
occasional modifications and some com- 
binations. In rare instances small, clear 
crystals of gypsum are found. - In one 
very large specimen there was a small 
amount of lignite. Occasionally, red 
ochre occurs in the Septaria and the crys- 
tals are stained by it. Also, in a few of 
the larger specimens some of the cavity 
walls have coatings of bright, sparkling 
marcasite. 


Septaria weathering out from Eagle Ford Shales, Near Mountain Creek Lake, 
Dallas County, Texas. 
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Under the longer waves of U. V. much 
of the calcite found in the Septaria is 
fluorescent—from white thru cream, yel- 
low, orange, reds, pink, greens and rare- 
ly blue or blue-green. Some specimens 
exhibit a rather nice phosphorescence. 


When the Septaria have been complete- 
ly exposed disintegration sets in, rather 
rapidly, unless the original shale has been 
indurated. In most instances they sim- 
Py split along the lines of cracking, rare- 
y weathering out, completely, leaving the 
cell lattice, intact. 


FIELD MUSEUM CONTRIBUTES 28 TONS OF SCRAP METAL 


Field Museum has contributed 28 tons 
of scrap metal to help America win the 
war. The last 8-ton pile of scrap, sys- 
tematically collected from all over the 
huge building housing Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago, IIl., was re- 
moved Thursday, October 8, for conver- 
sion into weapons to be used against the 
nation’s enemies, it was announced re- 
cently by Orr Goodson, acting director. 

Previous contributions amounted to 
20 tons of scrap iron, steel, bronze, cop- 
per, zinc, and lead, as well as several 
hundred pounds of rubber. The muse- 
um administration foresaw the war need 
of these materials before the present 
drive began, and undertook to collect 
and dispose of its scrap months ago, Mr. 
Goodson stated. 

The present 8-ton pile is the result 


of an intensive survey in which every 
possible item that was overlooked before, 
and every new item of scrap which has 
become available, has been collected, ac- 
cording to William H. Corning, general 
superintendent of the museum building. 
Included are discarded condensation-re- 
ceiving tanks, plant-leaf reproducing 
machines and molds once used in the 
laboratories of the department of botany, 
steel I-beams remaining from construc- 
tion projects, old radiator covers, tubular 
iron frames once used by taxidermists in 
modeling manikins for mounting animal 
skins, bronze standards, molds and bear- 
ings, worn-out machinery of various 
types, pipes, and railings. In previous 
loads the museum disposed, among other 
things, of an obsolete collotype printing 
press which alone weighed three tons. 


SHIPMENT OF CALIFORNIA 
TIN ORE 


Walter W. Bradley, State Mineralo- 
gist, has recently received a report by W. 
B. Tucker and R. J. Sampson, Division 
of Mines district mining engineers, on a 
25-ton shipment of tin ore from the 
Evening Star Mine near Cima, San Ber- 
nardino County, California. 

This reported shipment of tin ore is 
the first recorded from California in 
fourteen years. The ore was consigned 
to the Tin Processing Corporation, a fed- 
eral agency, in Texas City, Texas, where 
Bolivian tin is being smelted. 

Samples reported taken by the above 
agency upon receipt of the shipment 
gave the following results on analyses by 
the firms listed: 


Tin Processing Corp. 6.25% Sn. 
Ledoux, New York 6.40% Sn. 
Chas. C. Kawin Co., Chicago 6.16% Sn. 


The mineral present is cassiterite, the 
tin oxide. 

Considerable work has been done at 
the Evening Star, resulting in about 600 
tons of ore on the dump reportedly 
averaging 2% in tin. This ore would 
hardly pay to ship since the “ng-frozen 
es of tin at 52c per Ib. wa: originally 


ased upon huge British open-pit placer 
operations and coolie labor. 

Prior to a small production of Cali- 
fornia tin recorded in 1928-1929, a per- 
iod of some thirty years elapsed since the 
previous tin production in the eighteen 
nineties. 
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THE LEAD MINES OF GALENA, ILLINOIS 
By HARRY W. MAUNTEL 


Mendota, Illinois 


A visit to old Galena in Jo Davis 
county, called the Little Switzerland of 
Illinois, affords a pleasure to all nature 
lovers that is beyond bounds. Especially 
is this true during the bright, crisp au- 
tumn days when the leaves are turning 
to bright reds and yellows. Galena is 
truly a picturesque and historic city 
perched on the hillsides along the Galena 
river. At one time Galena was a rival of 
Chicago on Lake Michigan. That was 
back in the good old lead mining days 
of the forties. 

It is interesting to note that Galena 
was named by Richard Chandler because 
of the abundance of the mineral sul- 
phide of lead found in the vicinity. In 
1827 Hezekiah H. Gear came to Galena 
and by terrible hardships finally opened 
up a mine near the settlement and acci- 
dently discovered a bonanza of lead de- 
posits. This discovery caused many min- 
ers to drift into this region to mine for 
lead. By 1845 fifty-four million pounds 
of lead were shipped from the Galena 
region. During Galena’s Golden De- 
cade, from 1840 to 1850, many noted 
men came to this region to prospect and 
mine lead. Truly, this area became the 
greatest lead mining region in the world. 
It has been stated that ninety-five per cent 
of the bullets used in the Mexican and 
Civil Wars were made of lead mined 
in the Galena region. 

Lead mining played an important part 
in nicknaming the State of Illinois the 
“Sucker State.” It seems that the name 
sucker was applied to those native min- 
ers who migrated seasonally, during the 
spring, to Galena to mine lead and left 
to go south with the approach of the 
cold winter days. This corresponded 
with the species of fish called the suckers 
which did. likewise in this region, com- 
ing up the smaller streams to spawn in 
the spring and returning south by way 
of the Mississippi or other rivers in late 
summer or autumn. So did these trans- 
ient lead miners come and go with the 
suckers, 


With the discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia, the growth of the neighboring city 
of Chicago to the east, the sagging price 
of lead, and the growth of railroads, the 
Galena lead district hit a sag and com- 
mercial life began to decline. Galena 
still remained an important city of north- 
western Illinois, but it had lost its chance 
to become the metropolis of the west. 

For quite a time lead mining became 
secondary and in the later eighteen hun- 
dred and early nineteen hundred it was 
thought that the lead mines were ex- 
hausted. 

It is true today that the lead can only 
be reached by installing pumping ma- 
chinery to get rid of the water for one 
must sink shafts deeper in the earth to 
get at the metal. It is still there, in pay- 
ing quantities, and of a good quality. As 
one travels over the various highways 
leading out of Galena, north to Hazel- 
green, Wisconsin, over State route No. 
80, or east to Stockton by way of Eliza- 
beth, route U. S. highway No. 20, one 
passes many old mine dumps rich with 
specimens. There are quite a number of 
old diggings along the gravel roads off 
the main beaten highways which hide 
interesting lead and zinc specimens along 
with some very showy pyrites coating 
limestone, beautiful enough to grace any 
show case collection. In some instances 
one can, by very careful observation and 
searching, find limestone specimens 
which include galena crystals interspersed 
with calcite and varicolored pyrites coat- 
ing limestones. Some of this calcite 
occurs in large and good cleavages; oth- 
ers occur in rather showy crystals, called 
“tiff’ by local miners and residents. In 
one instance a very perfect crystal of 
galena about one inch long was found 
imbedded in a very soft sandstone. This 


alone was very interesting as it was so 
different from any of the other speci- 
mens. Much of the galena is nearly pure 
coming out in huge groups of crystals 
several inches across, 
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Today with our metal shortages there 
is that old urge to again mine lead. As 
a result there can be seen again, along 
the mentioned highways and _ byways, 
fresh diggings and new mining structures 
dotting the landscape. Yes, the speci- 
mens are plentiful and showy and the 
miners and foremen are ready to assist 
the serious minded collector who pre- 
sents proper credentials. 

Inquire of any resident of Galena 
about the lead mines and you will be a 
welcomed visitor to that part of Illinois 


that the glacier passed up. 

Among the minerals which occur in 
the leads mine of Galena, many fine 
specimens of which have been found, 
are: 

Calcite: White, crystallized, with crys- 
tallized galena. 

Cerussite: Crystallized. 

Galena: Crystallized (fine specimens). 

Marcasite: Some of the finest specimens 
known have been found here. 

Pyrite: Crystallized. 

Sphalerite: Crystallized. 


Rusty Scrap Is Best Type 


Most folks would not believe it—but 
rusty scrap metal is the best kind. 


Several people have remarked: “‘That 
scrap is no good. It is too rusty.” Re- 
cently Herbert Haley, chemist, explained 
that rusty scrap is the best kind and the 
type the blast furnaces need. 


“When iron ore is smelted,” Mr. Haley 
stated, “there are several impurities which 
remain in the pigs, including sulphur, 

hosphorus and silicon. They make iron 
Prittle. Getting rid of them is a tough 
job and that is where scrap comes in. 


“Most all scrap is rusty. Roughly, 
rust is iron oxide. Oxygen from the air 
unites with the iron and you have rust. 
When this rusty scrap is melted down 
with pig iron the excess oxygen is freed. 
It unites with the sulphur, phosporus 
and silicon and ‘burns’ out these impuri- 
ties. 


“That is the real reason for scrap. 
Scrap is not needed because there is in- 
sufficient iron ore. It is needed to get 
tid of the impurities. And the rustier 
the scrap, the better it is.” 


Peekskill Evening Star, Tves., Oct.6, 1942. 


A Message from 


President Bodelsen 


Mr. Peter Zodac, Secretary, 
Rocks and Minerals Association, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Zodac: 


I have received your letter advising 
me of my appointment to the office of 
President of the Rocks and Minerals As- 
sociation. 


My appreciation of this honor I can 
hardly attempt to describe. 


I can only hope that in this office I 
may be of some small assistance toward 
the advancement of the Association. 


I can only strive to emulate that spir- 
it which I have observed in those fel- 
low members whom it has been my 
pleasure to meet, always one of great 
cordiality and eagerness to assist. 


With such a spirit prevailing it seems 
certain that we are headed toward an 
even greater future. 


O. W. BopELsENn, 


Oct. 3rd, 1942. Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


BUY MORE MINERALS but buy good minerals. Our advertisers carry 
nothing but the best in stock. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LOCALITIES 


By JACK SCHWARTZ 
656 South Hendricks Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


1. TICK CANYON 


An abandoned borax mine in Tick 
Canyon, near Lang, California, is one of 
the happy hunting grounds for Southern 
California mineral collectors. Each new 
trip into this vicinity yields newer finds 
to add to the list of Tick Canyon min- 
erals. 

The most famous mineral which heads 
the list is Howlite, a hydrous calcium 
silico-borate. Its compact, marble-like 
texture, its pretty patterns of white and 
black and its “softness of 4’, has made 
it a favorite cutting material for the rock- 
hound. Spheres, book-ends, slabs, cab- 
ochons, and other forms are cut from 
these massive nodules which can be 
found from the size of a pea to those too 
massive for one to carry. An interesting 
phase of some of the Howlite, is that 
some of the pieces picked up resemble 
silicified wood, even to the bark. Many 
collectors are of the opinion that wood 
was replaced by the Howlite, others be- 
lieve that the specimens were thus 
formed beween the Colemanite seams. 

Colemanite, a hydrous calcium borate, 
is found here in two different forms. 
One form is massive with perfect cleav- 
age and the other is small, flat nodules 
containing beautiful radiating crystals. 

Veatchite, which is rare, occurs with 
the Howlite and Colemanite, is a hydrous 
colcium borate, and is a one locality min- 
eral, being only taken in Tick Canyon. 

A hydrous sodium and calcium borate, 
namely Ulexite, occurs in large quantities 
associated with the radiating Colemanite 
and Howlite. This mineral is white, 
fibrous and silky in appearance. Its nod- 
ules look not unlike soft, glossy silk. 

In one section of the mine, a deposit 
of Aragonite can be found, the Aragonite 


itself not so spectacular, but its beauty ap- 
preciated only when its phosphorescence 
viewed under the heat of the photofloed 
lamp. 

Beyond the mine, Tick Canyon wends 
it way into a narrow trail, which will 
lead the curious investigator to hidden 
treasures. About one-quarter of a mile 
in, a large deposit of Analcime and Nat- 
rolite can be encountered. In the cavities 
of the Rhyolite, one will find delicate 
crystals of Natrolite that almost cover the 
tiny Amalcime crystals. Both of these 
minerals are hydrous sodium and alumi- 
num silicates. Farther up the canyon, one 
will come upon thousands of tiny Quartz 
Geodes, any found over one-half inch in 
diameter can be considered large. 

In the hills surrounding the borax 
mine, other minerals may be found. 
Rhombohedral cleavages of Calcite, vari- 
ous types of Agate; such as fortification, 
banded and sagenitic, and geodes are 
common. Good polishing marble and 
cleavages of Selenite are less common. 

About one mile past the mine, on the 
road leading to Acton, the many aban- 
doned gold mines will sometimes yield 
small pieces of etched Calcite that 
fluoresce a beautiful green under the 


rom the gold mines into Acton, 
banded and fortification Agate and 
Quartz Geodes are so plentiful in some 


spots that you could load your gunn 
sack in one hour. ieee 


Most collectors spend only a few 
hours in the vicinity of the borax mine, 
leaving for other good spots. The writer 
is of the opinion that if enough time is 
spent in Tick Canyon, the list of min- 
erals of that spot will be large and in- 
viting. 
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ATTRACTING ATTENTION TO DISPLAYS 


By HARRY Y. DRAKE 


When showing my collection to those 
not familiar with mineral specimens I 
found that the large number of items on 
display in my cases often caused bewild- 
erment and confusion. Such a person 
would be at a loss to pick out anything 
of interest. Trying to solve this prob- 
lem I hit upon an idea which has proved 
helpful. I took small red paper stars 
such as are often used on charts to de- 
note perfect attendance or special merit, 
and placed one on the label of speci- 
mens which are of some special interest 


due to rarity, form, or other characteris- 
tic. These stars were soon noticed by 
visitors, and when their significance was 
explained led the observer to see and 
question, and get much more out of the 
experience than he would have without 
this aid. 

Of course, too many specimens can- 
not be so marked, and I think one in 
every twelve is about the maximum. 
Map pins with colored heads may also 


wad used in place of the stars if prefer- 
red. 


John A. Grenzig, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in- 
forms us that it is getting very difficult to 
obtain Estwing pick hammers from the fac- 
tory—that after his present stock is exhausted 
no more may be obtained for some time. Col- 
lectors, if you need a hammer, order it right 
away before it is too late. An Estwing pick 
hammer makes a nice Christmas present! 


Frederick Currier, Jr., of Meredith, N. H., 
had such good results from his September ad- 
—— that he is with us again this month. 
He is featuring an iron special in this issue. 
Every collector needs iron—in his blood and 
in his collection! Get yours today! 


Hatfield Goudey is with us again this 
month. Notice his new address—P, O. Box 
401, Yerington, Nev. It was formerly James- 
town, Calif. Look his ad up to see what he 
is offering—perhaps it’s something you may 
want for your collection! 


Another dealer who is with us again is W. 
Scott Lewis, of Hollywood, Calif. Mr. Lewis 
has been vacationing high up in the moun- 
tains of his state—and collecting at the same 
time. His large stock has been thus enriched 
with many desirable specimens which would 
look gi in your collection! Rush him & 
order today! 


The Schortmanns, of Easthampton, Mass., 
are preparing to hold another Exhibition Sale 
in New York City, next month. If you don’t 
believe us—read their ad on the 3rd cover of 
this issue. 


Ward’s Natural Science Est., Inc., of Ro- 
chester, N. Y., have just released Catalog 42 
covering minerals, rocks, soils, and index fos- 
sils. This is a 50-page, 61 x 914 publica- 
tion (29 pages on minerals, 10 on rocks, 1 
on soils, and 6 on fossils) in which all items 
are listed alphabetically. The minerals are 
gtaded chiefly into five groups, pound mate- 
rial, 3/4x3/4” in lots of 10, 1x2”, 2x3”, and 
3x4”. The black and gray cover (front and 
back) is almost entirely given over to a pic- 
ture of a graphic granite—a most remarkable 
likeness to a good specimen from the Bedford, 
N. Y., quarries. If you are not on Ward's 
mailing list, look their ad up and when send- 
ing in an order for some of their fine speci- 
mens, request a copy of the catalog. 


George T. Manning, of New York City, 
who specializes in Australian opals, has a 
large supply of this attractive gem mineral (in 
rough and cut stones) which he is offering to 
dealers only and only in large quantities. 


A Question and Answer Department 


Beginning with the December issue, 
we shall open up a Question and An- 
swer Department since a number of 
readers have requested it. Answers will 


be given only to questions of general 
interest. 


COLLECTORS’ KINKS 
With Our Dealers 
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Clubs Affiliated With the Rocks and Minerals Association 


ARIZONA 
Mineralogical Society of Arizona 
Geo. G. McKhann, Sec.. 909 E. Willetta 
Street, Phoenix. 
Meets at the Arizona Museum in Phoenix 
on the 1st and 3rd Thursday of each month. 


CALIFORNIA 


East Bay Mineral Society 
Miss Nathalie Forsythe, Sec., 1719 Allston 
Way, Berkeley. 
Meets on the ist and 3rd Thursdays of 
each month (except July and August), at 
8:00 p.m., in the Lincoln School Auditor- 
ium, 11th and Jackson Sts., Oakland. 


Northern California Mineral Society, Inc. 
L. M. Demrick, Sec., 424 Ellis St. San 
Francisco. 

Meets on the 3rd Wednesday of the month 
at the Public Library in San Francisco. 

Pacific Mineral Society 
Mrs. Maude Oke, Sec., 9115 S. Harvard 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Meets on the 2nd Friday of each month 
at 6:30 p.m., at the Hershey Arms Hotel, 
2600 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 


Southwest Mineralogists 
Dorothy C. Craig, Corres. Sec., 4139 S. 
Van Ness Ave.. Los Angeles. 
Meets every Friday at 8:00 p.m., Harvard 
Playground, 6120 Denker Ave., Los Angeles. 


COLORADO 


Canon City Geology Club 
F. C. Kessler, Sec.. 1020 Macon Ave., Can- 
on City. 
Meets on the 1st and 2nd Saturdays of each 
month at 9:00 a.m. in the High School 
Building, Canon City. 

Colorado Springs Mineralogical Society 
Mrs. Helen S. Caldwell, Secretary, 221 N. 
14th, Colorado Springs. 
Meets usually at the Lennox House, Color- 
ado College Campus, Colorado Springs, on 
the 2nd Monday, of each month at 7:30 p.m. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport Mineral Club 
Miss Georgianna Seward, Sec., 2859 Main 
St., Bridgeport. 
Meets in the Bridgeport Public Library on 
the 3rd Monday of the month. 
Mineralogical Club of Hartford 
Frank P. Rockwell, Secretary, 88 Fern St., 
Hartford 
Meets the 2nd Wednesday of each month, 
at 8:00 p.m.. at 249 High St., Hartford. 
New Haven Mineral Club 
Mrs. Lillian M. Otersen, Sec., 16 Grove 
Place, West Haven. 


Meets on the 2nd Monday of the month 
at the Y. W. C. A. on Howe St., New 


Haven. 
IDAHO—OREGON 


Snake River Gem Club 
= A. Ingraham, Sec., Box 714, Ontario, 
re. 
Meets alternately in Payette, Idaho, and On- 
tario, Oregon, (two small cities on the Snake 
River) on the 3rd Tuesday of every month. 


ILLINOIS 
Junior Mineral League 
William Dacus, Sec., Morgan Park Junior 
College, 2153 W. 111th St., Chicago. 


MAINE 


Maine Mineralogical and Geological Society 
Miss Jessie L. Beach, Sec., 6 Allen Avenue, 
Portland. 

Meets last Friday of the month at 8 p.m. 
at the Northeastern Business College, 97 
Danforth Street, Portland. 


MARYLAND 
Natural History Society of Maryland 
2103 N. Bolton Street, Baltimore. 
Office hours, Tuesdays and Fridays, 10:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Mineral Club 
Mrs. Grace G. Dearborn, Sec., 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Cambridge. 
Meets on the 1st Tuesday of the month at 
8:00 p.m.. at the New England Museum of 
Natural History, 234 Berkeley St., Boston. 


Connecticut Valley Mineral Club 
Mary E. Flahive, Secretary, 96 South St., 
Florence 
Meets on the 1st Tuesday of each month 
at 8 p. m. at various institutions in the 
Connecticut Valley. 


MISSOURI 
National Geologist Club 
Mrs. D. P. Stockwell, Pres., Mt. Olympus, 
Kimmswick. 


NEVADA 


Reno Rocks and Minerals Study Club 
Mrs. Rader L. Thompson, Sec., Box 349, R2. 
Reno. 
Meets on the 1st Wednesday of each month. 
at 7:30 p.m., at the Mackay School of 
Mines, Reno. _ 

Western Nevada Mineral Society 
Miss Helen Griffing, Sec., 231 Mary St. 
Reno. 
Meets on the 2nd Wednesday of each month 
at 7:30 p.m., at the State Bldg., Reno. 
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NEVADA 

Mineralogical Society of Southern Nevada 
Paul Mercer, Acting Secretary, Bureau of 
Mines, Boulder City. 
Meets on the 2nd Monday of each month 
at Las Vegas High School and on the 4th 
Monday of each month at Boulder City 
High School—both meetings at 8:00 p.m. 


NEW JERSEY 

Newark Mineralogical Society 
Louis Reamer, Secretary, 336 Elizabeth St., 
Orange. 
Meets on the ist Sunday of the month at 
3 p.m. at Junior Hall, corner Orange and 
North 6th Streets. Newark. 

New Jersey Mineralogical Society 
O. B. J. Fraser, Sec.-Treas., 27 Stoneleigh 
Park, Westfield. 
Meets on the 1st Tuesday of the month at 
8 p.m. at the Plainfield Public Library. 


NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico Mineral Society 
R. M. Burnet, Sec.-Treas., Carlsbad. 
Society of Archaeology, History and Art 


Carlsbad. 
NEW YORK 
Chislers, The 
Miss Evelyn Waite, Sponsor, 242 Scarsdale 
Road, Crestwood, Tuckahoe. 
Queens Mineral Society 
Mrs. Edward J. Marcin, Sec., 46-30—190th 
Street, Flushing. 
Meets on the 1st Thursday of the month 
at 8 p.m. at 8501 - 118th St., Richmond 


Hill. 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma Society of Earth Sciences 
W. P. Smiley, Sec.Treas., 229 W. Jefferson 
Street, Mangum. 


Meets on the 2nd Tuesday of each month, 
at 7:30 p.m., at the Historical Museum, 
Mangum. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Thomas Rock and Mineral Club 
Mrs. W. Hersey Thomas, Pres., 145 East 
Gorgas Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
Meets on the 3rd Friday of each month, at 


8:00 p.m., at the home of its president, 
Mrs. Thomas. 


VERMONT 


Mineralogical Society of Springfield 
Victor T. Johnson, Sec., 11 Elm Terrace, 
Springfield. 
Meets on the 3rd Wednesday of each month 
at 8:00 p.m. at the homes of members. 


WASHINGTON 


Gem Collectors Club 
Mrs. Lloyd L. Roberson, Sec., 522 North 
70th Street, Seattle. 
Meets on the 1st and 3rd Tuesday of each 
month (except during the summer) at 8:00 
p.m., at the Y. M. C. A. 


Washington Agate and Mineral Society 
Monroe Burnett, Sec., 802 S. Central St.. 
Olympia. 

Meets on the 1st Monday of the month, at 
7:30 p.m. at the home of some member. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Geological Society 
Milwaukee Public Museum, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 


Meets on the 1st Monday of each month at 
8:00 p.m., at the Public Museum in Mil- 
waukee. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of KOCKS and MINFRALS published MONTHLY at PEEKSKILL, N. Y., for OCTOBER 
efore me, a No ublic and for the e and coun’ oresaid, personally a 
PETER ZODAC, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and sa + he is 
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Mountams. By Carroll Lane Fenton and Mil- 
dred Adams Fenton. 

Many of us have climbed mountains or 
have stood in awe at the base of some tower- 
ing peak—still others have seen them from a 
distance. How were these mountains formed? 
—how old are they?—what type of rocks are 
they composed of? These and many other 
questions often crowd one’s mind as he or she 
tries to picture, mentally, the makeup and 
history of some mountain. : 

The Fentons will answer these questions 
for you in their fascinating new book, Moun- 
tains. They tell you how mountains have been 
made, what they consist of, how many have 
been worn down by glaciers and other agen- 
cies. Furthermore, they tell you what plants, 
flowers, and trees grow on them, what ani- 
mals and birds inhabit them—they tell you 
all this and many other interesting facts. 

One of the interesting features of the book 
is that some of the famous mountains of the 
West are described—mountains which the 
Fentons have personally visited and climbed. 

This blue-covered, 160-page book, with 63 
photographs (2 in color) and drawings is a 
fit companion for the authors’ previous Rock 
Book which has had a wide sale. Mountains 
was released on September 25, 1942. Its 
ag is $2.50 per copy and it is published 


y Doubleday, Doran, 14 W. 49th St., New © 


York City. 


Bullets and Bombs from Space. 
This is a pamphlet of 12 pages but it con- 


tains about the clearest, simplest, and most . 


truthful explanation of meteorites that we have 
ever seen in print. One feature of unusual 
interest is that part devoted to the selling 
value of newly found meteorites. 

This intensely interesting pamphlet costs 
but 10c. It is published by the Fels Plane- 
tarium, Franklin Institute, The Parkway, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


National Speleological Society Bulletin. 

Bulletin No. 4, September, 1942, issue (64 
pages) contains a number of interesting arti- 
cles on various caves, on cave fauna, animal 
life of caves, caves fot archives (a most time- 
ly topic for the storing of valuable documents, 
priceless articles, etc., as a protection against 
air-raids), commercial caves, etc. 

This interesting bulletin of a society de- 
voted to caves and cave exploring costs but 
50c per copy. It may be obtained from the 
Editor, Don Bloch, 5606 Sonoma _ Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Geology of the Appalachian Valley in Vir- 
ginia. By Charles Butts. 
Part I—Geologic Text and Illustrations. 
Part II—Fossil Plates and Explanations, 

The Appalachian Valley in Virginia com- 
prises the long but relatively narrow part of 
the State lying northwest of the Blue Ridge 
northeast of Roanoke and the northwest slope 
of the mountainous Blue Ridge province 
southeast of Roanoke. 

This report is in a sense the summation of 
the geologic studies of the author in the Ap- 
palachian Valley from New York State to 
Alabama, inclusive, during a lifetime of field 
research and surveying devoted to that vast re- 
gion with its complex problems. 

Part I consists of the geologic text and il- 
lustrations of the topography, stratigraphy, 
and structure of the Valley. It contains 568 
pages, 63 fine plates, and 10 figures. 

Part II consists of 72 full page plates of 
Paleozoic fossils from the described formations 
with accompanying brief explanatory text, in- 
cluding descriptions of some new species 
(1959 figures from original photographs and 
592 named species). The total number of 
pages are 271. 

Issued by the Virginia Geological Survey, 
University Station, Charlottesville, Va. Parts 
I and II, $1.50 (Part I not sold separately) ; 
Part II available at 50c. 


Virginia's War Minerdl Resources. By Arthur 
an. 

This 18-page pamphlet describes briefly 
some of the important mineral deposits of the 
state among which are manganese, titanium, 
zinc, pyrite, coal, natural gas, petroleum, lime- 
stone, dolomite, salt, gypsum, barite, kyanite, 
cement rock, soapstone, and talc. Ten plates 
illustrate the text. 

Issued by the Virginia Geological Survey, 
University Station, Charlottesville, Va. 


The new 1942-1943 catalog of technical 
books (64 pages) of the Chemical Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 234 King Street, Brooklyn, New 
York has just come off the press. The new 
format was especially designed to enhance its 
utility and efficiency. Sections have been sub- 
divided so that needed books or books on 
similar subjects can be found in a minimum 
time. 

Every important field has been covered— 
Aviation, Engineering, Radio, Electricity, Me- 
chanics, Chemistry, Formulas, Military and 
Naval Sciences and Dictionaries (Spanish, 
Russian, French, German), etc. 

These books will be very helpful to stu- 
dents, teachers, the Armed Forces—and the 
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technical staffs and workers engaged in war 
production. 

Included in the catalog are the Spanish and 
Portuguese books of Editorial Tecnica Unida, 
the Spanish subsidiary of the Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. 

A copy will be sent to anyone—upon re- 
quest. 


Tri-County News Mica Edition. 

The Tri-County News of Spruce Pine, N. 
C., a weekly newspaper of Western North 
Carolina, in its issue of Sept. 24, 1942, had a 
special edition of 32 pages devoted to the 
mica deposits of its area. As many mineral 
collectors know, Spruce Pine is world-famous 
for its minerals of which mica is but one 
(mica is mined here in large quantities). 

The special mica edition of Tri-County 
News describes many of the mica mines of 
the area, oftentimes giving a brief history of 
them, and with a number of interesting illus- 
trations tend to make this issue of much im- 
portance to mineral collectors. 

Our congratulations are extended to the 
Editor of Tri-County News and to his staff 
for this excellent and most interesting mica 
edition. We are very sure that many of our 
readers will want to obtain copies of this edi- 
tion. Many extra copies have been issued and 
the price is only 10c each. 


COMMERCIAL Minerals of California .. .. 
Revised articles on the following of this se- 
ries of papers by Geo. L. Gary, are now ready 
for distribution: 
MANGANESE TIN 
ANTIMONY ZIRCONIUM 
The other minerals on which articles are 
available are as follows: 


Aluminum 

Andalusite - Dumortierite - Kyanite - Sillimanite 
(one paper) 

Arsenic Magnesite 
Asbestos Magnesium 
Barium Mica 

Bentonite Molybdenum 
Beryl Monazite and 
Bismuth Allanite (one paper) 
Borates Nickel 

Cadmium Nitrates 
Chromite Phosphate and 
Cobalt Phosphate Rock 
Copper Platinum 
Diamonds and Quartz 

Graphite (one paper) Quicksilver 
Diatomite Silver 

Feldspar Strontium 
Fluorspar Sulfur and Pyrite 
Gold Talc 

Gypsum Titanium 

Iodine Tungsten 

Iron Vanadium 

Lead Zinc 


Limestone 


These articles cover properties, uses, prep- 
aration, occurrences, tests, markets, references, 
and possible buyers. 


Copies are mailed from the main office of 
the Division in San Francisco on receipt of 
3c each, mailing charge. They may be ob- 
tained free at the branch offices of the Divi- 
sion as well as in San Francisco. These are 
State Building, Los Angeles; State Office 
Building, Sacramento; and care Chamber of 
Commerce, Redding. 

Supplement No. 2 to Bulletin 113 is a 
mimeographed list of minerals arranged ac- 
cording to elements. Supplement No. 1 is a 
list by counties. These may be obtained on 
the same basis as the above; that is free if 
called for, 3c handling charge if mailed. 

Specifications and prices on Chrome and 
Manganese Ores; and on Tungsten Ores, to be 
purchased by the Metals Reserve Company, 
Washington, D. C. for government stockpile 
purposes, in mimeographed form—available 
on request. 


Additional of our references on Chromium: 
A map showing chromite deposits in Califor- 
nia—price 60c plus 2c sale tax. An article 
on Chromium by Chas. V. Averill, covering 
the economic status, its marketing, milling, 
metallurgy, and geology. This is in the Jan- 
uary, 1942, issue of the California Journal of 
Mines and Geology. In the January, 1941, is- 
sue is an article on Geologic Investigation of 
the Chromite Deposits in California—101 
pages. Both chapters are available at 60c each 
plus 2c sales tax. 

Explanation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation plan to make preliminary devel- 
opment loans for mining strategic minerals, 
and the part to be played by this Division, is 
available here on request. 

Antimony Abstract: For sale at 25¢ plus 
1c sales tax. 26 pages including index map 
—mimeographed. 

Tron Abstract: For sale at 35c plus 1c sales 
tax. 26 pages including index map—mimeo- 
graphed. 


Some Minerals of Louisiana 
(Continued from page 379) 


Iron-bearing deposits in Bossier, Caddo, 
and Webster Parishes, Louisiana. By 
Ernest F. Burchard, U. S. Geol. Sur- 
vey Bull. 620 (Contributions to Econo- 
mic Geology, 1915), Washington, 
1916, pp. 120-150. 


Louisiana Conservation. (A_ collection 
of brief addresses). Department of 
Conservation, State of Louisiana. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORLD’S BEST WANT AD. MEDIUM FOR MINERALS 


Rate 5¢ per word; 
copy in all cases. 
eir advertisements will be inserted. 


minimum 10 words. 
Advertisers must furnish satisfactory references before 


Remittance must accompany 


Forms close the Ist of every month. 


MINERALS 


Handbook For the Amateur Lapidary by J. H. 
Howard, 16 chapters covering — phases, of gem 


illus., price 
Ave., 


141 


cutting and lishing, 
$2.00) J 504 


Howard, 
R., ¢. 


History and Covtony of the Royal Gorge, an illus- 
trated souvenir booklet with maps and draw- 
ings locating 54 minerals for touring collectors. 
50c postpaid. F. C. Kessler, Canon City, Colo. 


Gems and Gem Materials—Fourth ee re. 
Complete and Authoritative. New Price $3. 
pets for 1943 price list of American gem 

ough. Sample sack Gem Exchange, 
Bluff, Illinois. 


Scott Rose Quartz Co.—Rose Quartz. Black Hills 
specimens, all kinds and colors; for rock gar- 
on cabinets, etc. Boxes: 24 specimens, 

18 50c; 15 specimens, 
canaie pai x 516 , Custer S . Dak. Sen 
stamp for “ist. 


November Offering: 25 beautiful, colorful, 21/2” 
Ozarks rocks—no two alike and one quartz crys- 
tal cluster, $2.00 postpaid. John Jennings, 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Uraninite and select North Carolina s 
Paul Silver, Genl. Supt., Feldspar 
Co., Spruce Pine, N. C. 


cimens. 
roducing 


New England Minerals for sale or 
Correspondence solicited. Rudolf C. B 
36 Harrison St., Brookline Mass. 


change. 
. Bartsch, 


FOSSILS 


Fossils, Minerals, Old Arms, Indian Beaded Trap- 
pings. prehistoric general line of 
curios. Lists 10 cents. E_ Carter, Elkhorn, 
Wisc 


EXCHANGES 


Autunite, Boltonite, Crvyophyllite, Danalite, 
Enstatite, Ferrisicklerite, Graftonite, Heterosite, 
Triphylite and other Eastern species. Gunnar 
Bjareby, 147 Worthington St., Boston, Mass. 


MINERALS 


als-Direct from Australia. 

QO ounces cutting opal. (about 50 
stones) $10.00. Collectors ao 
attractive parcels, $5.00, $10.00. Dozen small 
black opals $5. 10 ounces small opal chips 
$5.00. Illustrated catalogue No. 47 free 
Natural History Books (thousands) , 
Norman Seward, ‘Opal House,’’ 
Australia. 


lists tres. 
Melbourne, 


Crystals containing 


Chinese Carvings and Cabochons in jade, chalce- 
dony, carnelian, quartz, and other stones; for 
mounting. Also carved animals and birds of 
carnelian. Very fine for an gifts. Price 
po sent upon request. Chas. Fernquist, N. 

4108 Walnut St., Spokane, Wasttatax 


November Offering: 5 pounds, 5 genuine Ozarks 
cutting and polishing materials. $2.00 post- 
paid. John Jennings, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


FLUORESCENT MINERALS 


Fluorescent Calcite mixed with sphalerite and 
galena. | have been mining specimens for ten 
years and this is the only calcite | have found 
which will fluoresce under the black bulb or 
e* light and only a small quantity available. 

trade for good willemite or werner- 
. Robertson. Box 105, Baxter Springs, 


Fluorescent paniees Fluorspar—Prices on request. 
A. Wallace, 118 Lawnside Avenue  Collings- 
w 


Beautiful Fluorescent Arrowheads made of semi- 
opal $1.00, Black dotted opal $2.00, Australian 
opal $5. 00: Glen Groves, 6601 North Oshkosh, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Minerals, Fossils, Indian Relics. Books, 
Curios Stamps, Old Glass. Catalogue 5c. 
dian Museum, Osborne, Kansas. 


Millerite, Jelinite, Oolitic Limenite, Grunerite. 
Benedict P. Bagrowski, 1722 S. 22nd St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis, 


ins. 
In- 


HELP WANTED 


Several men, girls, women—interested or experi- 
enced in cutting, va and finishing quartz 
crystals for Army use. Permanent positions. 
Good-All Elec. Mtg. Co., Ogallala, Nebr. 


é ‘ 
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= 
Fluorescence of Minerals by Chester Slawson. 
, Excellent color plate of the Cranbrook display, 
plus text. 35c¢ Cranbrook Institute 
of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
H 
i 
Large Dark Purple Ameth 
gold; bright Nparkling dusters of pyrite crys- 
tals; Mt. Mica, Maine, tourmalines. 
$2.00, postpaid. Rich gold specimens $2.00 
up. Monroe Mineral Store, Monroe, N. Y. 
= — 


